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SARAH GRUBB. 
Many of our readers will remember the name 


of this Friend, in connection with some recent 
events within the compass of London Yearly 
Meeting. She appears to have been a faithful and 
living minister of the gospel, who in this day of de- 
generacy from the ancient faith of our Society so la- 
mentably evident in that nation, maintained her alle- 
giance to its original principles and testimonies. 

She died in the third-month, 1842. We gather 
the following particulars of her history and last ill- 
ness from an account published in the British Friend, 
which we trust will prove acceptable to our readers. 


She was the daughter of Mason and Hannah 
Lynes, and was born near London, in the year 1773. 
She received her education at Islington-road school, 


to which she was sent when about eight years of 


age. Respecting her early religious impressions she 
writes thus :—* At School I sought the Lord, feel- 
ing his power in my heart operating against the evil 
propensities of my nature; yet to these corrupt in- 
clinations, | many, many times gave way: and for 
this I was brought under great condemnation, even 
as early as when nine years old; so that I bemoaned 
my condition, and begged and prayed for a_ better 
state and a happier. I went on sinning and repenting 
for years; still my Jove for good books increase d, 
and for good people. We had butfew books; the 
bible and one or two journals of Friends are all that I 
can recollect reading; and really I valued them as 
highly as I was capable of doing in this my child- 
baod.... When I grew to abont thirteen years of age, 
I began to discover something about me, or in my 
mind like the heavenly anointing for the ministry ; 
for the Lord had revealed his word as a hammer, 
and had broken in pieces in my living experience, 
and I was contrited under a sense of powerand love, 
saying, even vocally, when alone, Lord, make me a 
chosen vessel unto thee.” 

About the fourteenth year * her age, she removed 
to reside with our late friend, Sarah Grubb, at An- 
ner Mills, within the compass of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of the county of ‘Tipperary, and being under the 
influence of the humbling and tendering power of 
truth was an instructive example in the family. In 
the seventeenth year of her age, after passing through 
much humiliating conflict and baptism of spirit, she 
came forth in the ministry. In reference to this sub- 
ject she wrote as follows :—* With respect to my 
first appearances as one called to speak in the high 
and holy name of the Lord, they were in great fear 
and under a feeling that my natural inclination would 
not lead me into such exposure, for I shrunk from 
it exceedingly ; and often have I hesitated, and felt 
such a reluctance to it, that 1 have suffered the meet- 
ing to break up without my having made the sacrifice, 
yea, when the word of life, in a few words, was like 
a fire within me. Great hasbeen my mourning for 
these omissions of duty. Although but seventeen 
years old when I first gave utterance publicly to a 
sentence or two, [ had opened my mouth in private 
many months previously, under the constraining in- 
fluence of the Spirit of ‘Truth, being without a sha- 
dow of doubt that it was indeed required of me, poor 
child as | was. I had sweet consolation in coming 
into obedience, and after a while was surprised to 
find that, although I stood up in meetings expecting 
only to utter a little matter that presented, more pas- 
sed through me, I scarcely knew how. ‘Thus, by 
obedience to the gradual unfoldings of the Divine 
will, was our dear friend made an able minister of 
the gospel of life and salvation, being a faithful la- 
bourer in the Lord’s vineyard, and remarkably qual- 
ified for service therein. 

She was acknowledged a minister by the aforesaid 














Monthly Meeting in 1794, and in the same year she 


united with our late friend, Mary Dudley, in paying 


a religious visit to different parts of this province and 


that of Leinster. At different times during her resi- 


dence at Anner Mills, she was liberated for religious 
service, not only amongst Friends, but also for hold- 
ing meetings with those of other Societies. 


In 1797, she removed to within the compass of 


Gracechurch Street Monthly Meeting, and continued 
to reside in England until her marriage with our late 
dear friend John Grubb, which took place i in the year 
1803. During this period she was much occupied 
in religious service in various parts of that nation, 
and was also in this land ona similar account: in 
the course of it, she was engaged to address the peo- 
ple in streets and markets; in reference thereto she 
writes thus :—*“It pleased the Lord to call me into a 
path much untrodden, in my early travels as a min- 
ister of the gospel, having to go into markets, and to 
declare the truth in the streets. This sore exercise 
began in Cork, Ireland, but it was only in one in- 
stance required of me in that nation: in England, 

however, many, very many such sacrifices I had to 
make in pursuit of peace ; and in pure obedience to 
the will of my heavenly Father I gave up; none 
knew the depth of my suffering, and the mortifying, 
yea, the crucifying of my own will which I hz id to 
endure in this service ; vet I have to acknowledge 
the sufficiency of Divine grace herein. Many times 
I had brave opportunities on these occasions, to invite 
the people to the Lord Jesus Christ, who manifests 
himself in the conscience as a light, and would dis- 
cover the evil of covetousness and of all unrighteous- 
ness, leading and teaching to do justly, love mercy, 
and wakk humbly with Ged.’” €n her marfiage, site 
again became a member Of tlie ’ounty of Tipperary 
Monthly Meeting ; and in the course of the succeed- 
ing fifteen years, wherein she was our mem- 
ber, she paid many visits in gospel love to Friends in 
divers parts of this land, also in England and Scot- 
land. She likewise had numerous meetings with 
those of other societies, not only where Friends re- 

side, but in various parts where they were but little 
known, for which arduous service she was eminent- 
ly gifted. 

She was taken ill in the first-month of 1842. The 
following particulars of her last illness have been com- 
municated by some of her near connections in this 
land. During the early part of her illness, she was 
tried with much bodily suffering, but was quite re- 
signed to the will of her heavenly Father, as to its 
termination, + saying on one occasion, “I think I have 
not been one day without resignation.” ‘To a friend 
who was delivering a message of love from his 
brother, she replied: ** Ah! I never felt greater love 
for my friends, or sorer exercise on their .account, 
but the body is weak ;’’ and further added, after a 
pause, “Oh! there is but one way after all; the 
good old way is the only way forus.”’ Her thonghts 
were evide ntly much oceupied at times respecting 
our religious society ; and she said, in allusion to its 
low state, that she did not despair, but thought she 
could see one here, and another there, who would be 
raised up for the cause of Truth, though she knew 
not who they might be. She mourned that so fe Ww 
appear to * prefer Jerusalem above their c igs f joy, 
as she thought she might thankfully say she had 
done, acknowledging a consoling sense “ having 
done her part, in submitting to be made use of as a 
stone in the street, and also of having been enabled 
to fight the good fight, and to keep the faith, adding, 
«Oh! it is a fine thing to have done this; to have 
kept the faith through all.”” The horizon of our 
litle world,—our little society, looks dull to me, 
there must be more shaking, more overturning I be- 
lieve.” About ten days before the close, she ex- 
pressed a wish to have her children at her bed-side, 









when she spoke nearly as follows : « at first I thought 
I should recover from this illness, but now itseems us 
if I must quite give myself up; you see everything 
in nature points that way; when | got worse about 
three weeks ago, I went down very deep in my spirit, 
ani I said, * Oh! my Heavenly Father, is it thy 
will to take me now, or at some other time.’”’ And 
it was answered, ‘ Whether I take thee now, or at 
some other time, be thou ready ; it is*the-duty of all 
to be ready ;’ andI said, «Oh! but itis a very awit 
thing,’ and it is an awful thing; then it was said :— 
‘ Fear not; I can make hard things easy ;’ and it 
was shown me that there was nothing left to do— 
nothing more to do.”’ After some further remarks, 
she added “I told a friend many years ago, to mind 
his little anointing; I called it little; and this may 
lead us in a direction very different to our natural in- 
clinations, like the kine that bore the ark, wrreng 28 as 
they went ; and it wants constant watching too.” 

To her medical attendant who inquired if her posi- 
tion was comfortable, she said, “I hardly ever lie 
comfortable, but I am very comfortable in myself.— 
Ah! creeds and forms and a literal faith, wiil do noth- 
ing for us; we must give up our own wills entirely, 
and become like little children. It1s the only way 
we can enter the kingdom; I have known no other 
religion all my life long, and now, whether 
I live or die, I shall be with my dear Saviour.” It 
was very remarkable tothose about her, that although 
at times during her illness, her faculties appeared to 
be obscured, yet when giving utterance to her feelings 
on religious subjects, they were quite clear, and she 
made this remark herself: “I have been much lost 
in my mind in this illness, which I suppose is not 
uneomrren, but I ean spe: ak to things of importance.’ 


this illness would be for the glory of God,’’ adding, 
“Mind I am not telling you it is not unto death; but 
which ever way it terminates, it will be to His glo- 
ry.” During the twenty-four hours which preceded 
her decease, she lay in a slumbering state, from which 
she did not again revive, and on the 16th of third- 
month, 1842, she de parted this life, aged about sixty- 
nine years, having been a minister fifty-two years. 


PRINTING TELEGRAPH. 

We were invited this week to inspect “ Mr, Bains’ 
printing telegr: aph, worked by the electrie current of 
the earth.”” We saw itin action from Nine Elms 
to Wimbledon, a distance of six miles, ¢ arrying mes- 
sages to and fro, or rather figures re prese nting words 
and sentences, and printing them. ‘The working of 
this telegraph, said to be by the electric currents of 
the earth, is due to a current of electricity constantly 
passing from a zine ~pli ite placed in a ditch at Wim- 
bledon, along a wire connected with a clock-work 
apparatus at that station, to afac-simile instrument at 
Nine Elms, and thence to a copper-plate there imbed- 
ded in the earth, the return-ecurrent being through the 
earth itself. So long as the circuit is close d, the 
machinery is at rest; but immediate ly contact is bro- 
ken, at the will of the operator, the cloc diworks : act; 
dial answers to dial, and the one hand stopped short- 
ly after making contact, by which both clocks again 
stand still, theother points to the corre sponding num- 


| ber, and indicates the signal given; and so on in sue- 


cession, number after number, in accordance with vo- 
cabulary arrangement. In consequence of the late 
period of the week and time of the day at which we 
were enabled to avail ourselves of Mr. Bain’s in- 
vitation,—the signal-man of Wimbledon notifying as 
we went in, “I am going to tea,”—we are pre- 
vented giving more than this popular notice of the 
“ Printing ‘Telegraph.’ 
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The tallest trees are most in the power of the 
winds; and ambitious men of the blasts of fortune, 
Penn, 


Alluding to Lazarus, she said, “that she believed 
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For the Intelligencer, 


SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, 


A work entitled « Memoirs of the life and gospel 
labours of Samuel Fothergill,’”’ of which a notice has 


already appeared in the Intelligencer, has lately fal- 


len into my hands. The name of Samuel Fothergill 
is familiar to the members of our society. No re- 
cord, kept by himself, of his history and religious 
experiences having been found after his decease, the 
work here referred to consists chiefly of letters wiit- 
ten by members of the Fothergill family and other 
friends, interspersed with historical and biographical 
details ; all of which will be found very entertaining 
and instructive. 

Samuel Fothergill, the leading subject of these me- 
moirs, was the son of John and Margaret Fothergill, 


and was bornin Yorkshire in England the 9th of 


ninth-month, 1715. His father was an eminent 
minister in our society, and has left a valuable jour- 
nal of his life, which is still extant. His mother was 
a woman of ‘‘ exemplary prudence and piety.” She 
died when Samuel was yet in his infancy, leaving 
to his father thée-care of seven children, the oldest of 
whom had not attained the age of ten years. Her 
parting words to her husband which may be consid- 
ered as her dying benediction, and which were re- 
markably verified in the sequel, were as follows : 


“ They will be cared for, thou wilt be helped, 
and there is a place prepared for me. They will 
not be left under the care of a father, who, like too 
many in these cays, will neglect their truest interest, 
but with one, who knowing whence good comes, will 
seek, I trust, with proper care, to the gracious all- 
re Helper, both for himself and for his chil- 
dren. 


Notwithstanding his early deviations, 8. Fother- 
gill became a burning and a shining light in his day ; 
afervid and eloquent preacher; and an able and indefati- 
gable laborer in the cause of truth. In him were happily 
combined the grace and polish of the cultivated man, 
with the more solid and sterling virtues of the humble 
and dedicated christian. He was greatly beloved by 
the members of his own religious society, and es- 
teemed and admired by people of other denominations. 
He departed this life in great peace and resignation 
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ports, and enables me to give what, I think, is my 
dying testimony :—That he is good, and his mercy 
endureth for ever, 

And most nearly beloved, with a love that hath 
not its foundation in nature, my heart’s desire and 
prayer to God is—That you may be saved. I see 
in part the vast extent of the meaning of this one 
word—saved. I need not remind you of it, as a 
thing unknown or unconsidered, but earnestly wish 
it may often recur to your minds, particularly of thine 
my friend ! my brother ! my companion! whi stands 
as on a slippery sea of ;lass: surrounded by the 
flattery of the injudicious and the poison artfully 
conveyed, through the flattery of those who may as- 
sume the guise of knowledge, understanding, and 
sincerity. He hath signally preserved thee hitherto : 
but they that follow on to the end shall be saved. 
What rested upon my mind, in the visit to your fam- 
ily, was, I believe, of the Lord—« ‘This people have 
I formed for myself; they shall show forth my 
praise.’’ ‘Thou hast known his forming hand, even 
from thy youth upward; the natural ,and spiritual 
endowments with which thou hast been singularly 
favored, and the purpose of this favor, (for his own 
praise,) ought to teach thee to look to the rock from 
whence thou wast hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
from whence thou wast digged, that thou mayest be 
effectually formed to His praise, and the end fully 
answered, ‘T'hy station, thou knows, exposes thee 
to many things that wound the secret, hidden, inno- 
cent life of Jesus. O, watch over it as thy chief 
treasure, for peace and immortality are in it, and sal- 
vation, in the most glorious sense of the word, is 
bound up in this life. 

And dearly beloved sister, with whom I have ta- 
ken sweet counsel, and walked to the house of our 
God in company, thou art inexpressibly near to my 
life ; the Lord bless and preserve thee, in patience, 
in hope, in light, and in the blessed fruits of the 
Spirit, in peace, aud in the joy of the Holy Ghost. 
For these favors, he will be sought unto, and thou 
knows the place where prayer, as well as the giving 
of thanks, is wont to be made. I cannot express 
what I feel; I cannot add to your experience; you 


of mind, the 15th day of the Sixth-month 1772, in| Were in Christ before me :—but leave to you this 


the 57th year of his age and the 36th of his ministry. 

Of his five brothers, two died when young, striking 
examples of carly piety und gooduess. “he remain- 
ing three were, like himself, men of superior talents, 
conspicuous for their virtues, and for their usefulness 
in civil and religious society. His brother, John 
rothergill the physician, was distinguished for his 
skill in his profession in which he aequired great 
celebrity. He was a man of extraordinary merit, 
and of true piety and benevolence. Neither his pro- 
fessional engagements, which were almost incessant, 
nor thegreat applause and distinction which his medi- 
cal talents had conferred upon him,could divert his mind 
from a steady and solid attention to the chief object 
of life. His character as delineated in the work and 
as portrayed in his correspondence, appears in a very 
amiable light. Ann Fothergill, the only sister, was, 
like her mother, a woman of “exemplary prudence 
and piety,’ and in every respect worthy of such 
brothers. It must be acknowledged that their father 
was singularly blessed in his children, and that his 
prayers and pious labors on their account were emi- 
nently crowned with success, 

I shall close my observations on this work with 
the following letter written by Samuel Fothergill 
about two weeks before his decease, and addressed 
to his brother and sister just mentioned. It appears 
to have been the last tribute of fraternal affection 
from his pen, and is characterized by great feeling 
and tenderness. 

Warrington, 5th Mo., 30th, 1772. 

Though I am at present attended with great weak- 
ness, both of body and mind, yet I thought I felt to- 
wards you, who are dearer to me than the ties of na- 
ture, merely as such, my beloved brother and sister, 
a salutation, in all probability the last you will ever 
receive from me in inexpressible affection ; and al- 
though my house has not been so with God as that 
of some others who have walked with greater care 
from earliest youth with him, yet now, though in 
great bodily weakness, his candle shines around mine 


! brief salutation, as a token I love you to the end; 
and in that love I tenderly salute you, and wish, pray, 
und hope for your eternal welfare. 

SAMUEL FoTHERGILL. 
ran 


SABBATICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


«“ Not forsaking the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether as the manner of some is.’”’* The divinely 
authorized institution of Moses respecting a weekly 
Sabbath, and the practice of the first teachers of 
Christianity, constitute a sufficient recommendation 
0 set apart certain times for the exercise of public 
worship, even were there no injunctions such as that 
which is placed at the head of this paragraph. It is, 
besides, manifestly proper, that beings who are de- 
pendent upon God for all things, and especially for 
their hopes of immortality, should devote a portion 
of their time to the expression of their gratitude, and 
submission, and reverence. Community of depen- 
dence and of hope dictates the propriety of united 
worship ; and worship to be united must be perform- 
ed at times previously fixed. 

From the duty of observing the Hebrew Sabbath 
we are sufficiently exempted by the fact that it was 
actually not observed by the apostles of Christ. The 
early Christians met, not on the last day of the 
week, but on the first. Whatever reason may be 
assigned as a motive for this rejection of the ancient 
Sabbath, I think it will tend to discountenance the 
observance of any day, as such : for if that day did 
not possess perpetual sanctity, what day does pos- 
sess it? 

And with respect to the general tenor of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as to the sanctity of particular days, it 
is, 1 think manifestly adverse to the opinion that 
one day is obligatory rather than another. ‘* Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, or in 
respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the Sabbath days; which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is of Christ.’’t Although. this 





head, and attimes an unshaken hope that the God of| « Sabbath-day”’ was that of the Jews, yet the passage 
our fathers will condescend in the mulitude of his mer-| indicates the writer’s sentiments, generally, respec- 


cies to receive me into his rest, and that I shall | ting the sanctity of specific days: he classes them 


not die as the fool dieth: and this abundantly sup- 





with matters which all agree to be unimportant; with 
meats, and drinks, and new moons; and pronounces 
them to be alike ** shadows.” ‘Ihat strong passage 
addressed to the Christians of Galatia is one of the 
same import: “ How turn ye again to the weak and 
beggarly elements whereunto ye desire again to be 
in bondage? Ye observe days, and months, and 
times, and years, I am afraid of you, lest 1 have be- 
stowed upon you labour in vain.”{ That which in 
writing to the Christians of Colosse, the apostle 
called ** shadows,’’ he now, in writing to those of 
Galatia, calls “ beggarly elements.”” ‘The obvious 
tendency is to discredit the observance of particular 
times; and if he designed to except the first day of 
the week, it is not probable that he would have failed 
to except it. 

Nevertheless, the question whether we are ob- 
liged to observe the first day of the week because it 
is the first, is one point—whether we ought to de- 
vote it to religious exercises, seeing that it is ac- 
tually set apart for the purpose, is another. The 
early Christians met on that day, and their example 
has been followed in succeeding times; but if for 
any sufficient reason (and such reasons, however un- 
likely to arise, are yet conceivable), the Christian 
world should fix upon another day of the week in- 
stead of the first, 1 perceive no grounds upon which 
the arrangements could be objected to. As there is 
no sanctity in any day, and no obligation to appropri- 
ate one day rather than another, that which is actu- 
ally fixed upon is the best and the right one. Bear- 
ing in mind, then, that it is right to devote some por- 
tion of our time to religious exercises, and that no ob- 
jection exists to the day which is actually appropri- 
ated, the duty seems very obvious,—so to employ it. 

Cessation from labor on the first-day of the week 
is nowhere enjoined in the Christian scriptures. 
Upon this subject the principles on which a_ person 
should regulate his conduct appear to be these :—He 
should reflect that the whole of the day is not too 
large a portion of our time to devote to public wor- 
ship, to religious recollectedness, and sedateness of 
mind: and therefore that occupations which would 
interfere with this sedateness and recollectedness, or 
with public worship, ought to be foreborne. Even 
if he supposed that the devoting of the whole of the 
day was not necessary for himself, he should reflect, 
that since a considerable portion of mankind are ob; 
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| liged from various causes to attend to matters uhcon- 


nected with religion during a part of the day, and 
that one set attends to them during one part and an- 
cessary for the commuuity, even though it were not 
for each individual : and if every individual should 
attend to his ordinary afiairs during that portion of 
the day which he deemed superabundant, the conse- 
quence might soon be that the day would not be de- 
voted to religion at all. 

These views will enable the reader to judge in what 
manner we should decide questions respecting atten- 
tion to temporal aflairs on particular occasions. The 
day is not sacred, therefore business is not necessari- 
ly sinful; the day ought to be devoted to religion, 
therefore other concerns which are not necessary 
are, generally, wrong. ‘The remonstrance, * Which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath- 
day ?”’ sufficiently indicates that, when reasonable 
calls are made upon us, we are at liberty to attend to 
them. Of the reasonableness of these calls every 
man must endeavour to judge for himself. A trades- 
man ought, as a general rule, to refuse to buy or sell 
goods. If I sold clothing, 1 would furnish a surtout 
to a man who was suddenly summoned on a jour- 
ney, but not to a man who could call the next morn- 
ing. Were I a builder, I would prop a falling wall, 
but not proceed in the erection of a house. Were I 
a lawyer, I would deliver an opinion to an applicant 
to whom the delay of a day would be aserious injury 
but not to save him the expense of an extra night’s 
lodging by waiting. Ionce saw with pleasure on 
the sign-board of a public-house, a notice that “ none 
but travellers could be furnished with liquor on a 
Sunday.’’ ‘The medical profession, and those who 
sell medicine, are differently situated; yet it is not 
to be doubted that both, and especially the latter, 
might devote a smaller portion of the day to their 
secular employments, if earnestness in religious com 
cerns were as great as the opportunities to attend 
tothem. Some physicians in extensive practice at 
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tend almost as regularly on public worship as any | ready know of the Creator and his works, that du- 
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of their neighbors. Excursions of pleasure on this} ring the whole course of such an excursion, new 
day are rarely defensible: they do not comport with | objects and new scenes of glory and magnificence 
Whether 
attempt specific rules upon such a subject were,}man will ever be permitted to traverse these vast 

Not every thing which partakes of| spaces,’ says Dr. Dick, ‘is a question beyond our 
relaxation is unallowable. A walk in the country] province to resolve.’ But what a field does the bare 


knowledge of their existence open to the hopes and 


the purposes to which the day is appropriated. 'To| would be continually rising to his view. 


however, vain. 







may be proper and right, when a party toa watering- 


lace would be improper and wrong.§ ‘There will] anticipations of an intelligent and immortal being ! 
+ little difficulty in determining what is allowable 


can I, without a neglect of duty, avoid? 
object, ‘when traced throughout its different direc- 
tions, is found" to encircle the whole sphere of the 


heavens, though in some parts of its course broader 
and more brilliant than in others. It seems to have 


* Heb. x. 25. 

t Col. ii. 16,17. In Rom. xiv. 5, 6, there is a parallel passage. 

3 Gal. iv. 10, 11. 

$ The scrupulousness of the “ Puritans” in the reign of 
Charles }.,and the laxity of Laud, whose ordinances enjoined 


sports afier the hours of public worship, were both really, though been known to the ancients exactly as now, and by 
perhaps not equally, iraproper. The Puritans attached sanctity 


them poetically considered as a ‘ pavement of stars;’ 
to the day ; and the Laud did not consider, or did not regard 


the consideration, that his sporis would not only discredit the ad Conecmare which the telescope has fully confirm- 
notion of sanctity, but preclude that recollectedness of mind | ©4- Ovid says :-— ie 
whichought to be maintained throughout the whole day. ee 

7 “A way there is, in heaven's extended plain, 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below, 
And mortals by the name of ‘milky’ know ; 
The ground work is of stars, through which the road 
Lies open to the Thunder's abode.” 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE MILLION, 

Dr. Dick, is the author of aseries of volumes, in 
which science is very happily united with moral ob- 
jects and an enlarged philanthropy. His books, we 
believe, are even better known in America than in 
their native country, although there, also, they seem- 
ed to have obtained an extensive circulation. One 
of the latest of his productions is The Sidereal 
Heavens, a work designed to convey a popular 


And Milton thus characterises it:— 


“A broad and ample road whose dust is gold, 
And pavement stars, as stars to us appear, 
Seen in the galaxy, that milky way 

Like to a circling zone, powdered with stars.”’ 


The following is a brief summary of Sir W. Her- 
schel’s observations on this region of the heavens, 


| To justify the use of the word ‘ crowded,’ which, 
to do and what it is not, if the inquiry be not, how/as allied with such boundless space, may seem 


much secularity does religion allow ? but how much | inapplicable, let us turn to our author’s interesting 
particulars of the Milky Way. ‘This well known 












striking resemblance to the system of stars in which 
our sun ts placed than any other object which has yet 
been described in the heavens. Sir John Herschel 
describes it as a ‘ brother system, bearing a real ana- 
logy of structure to our own.’ It consist of a bright 
round nucleus, surrounded at a great distance by a 
nebulous ring, which appears split through nearly 
the greater portion of its eltetanference, being the 
precise aspect in which our milky way should pre- 
sent itself to the inhabitants of an equally distant 
part of this visible region of the Almighty’s creation, 
which we are pleased to designate the ‘universe.’ 
But in whatever part of creation we survey His 
operations, we uniformly find the character of varie- 
ty impressed upon all his works. ‘The light of the 
stars generally is greatly diversified, though, ona 
cursory view of the firmament, they appear nearly 
of the same aspect. The rays of Sirius, for exam- 
ple, are not only strikingly different from those 
of Aldebaran, but from those of many other stars 
which seem to bear a nearer resemblance. In tropi- 
cal climates, where the sky is clearer than with us, 
and almost of a dark ebony color, the difference is 
more perceptible. In this respect, as well as others, 
it is true that ‘one star differeth from another 
in glory.’ 
But the phenomena of double stars do not seem 
to have been much attended to, till Sir William Her- 
schel commenced his extensive observations. From 
some six or eight of these stars, known to a prece- 
ding age, that indefatigable observer, and his no less 
distinguished son, have risen to a distict list of 4300 


view of the descriptive departments of astronomy, 
and not unworthy of the attention of the higher class 
of readers, in as far as it gathers into one focus a 
considerable number or*the most recent observations 
of the chief astronomers of Europe. <A brief review 
of some of the more novel facts brought out by Dr. 
Dick in this volume, may not prove unacceptable to 
our readers. 

The first thing which must strike, on even a pass- 
ing glance at the stars, is. their apparent difference of 
size ; and they are accordingly classed by astrono- 
mers as of the first, second, or third magnitudes (six 
of these, being visible to the eye, and as many as 16 
by the telescope;) though the term does not proper- 
ly signify size, but relative distance.and ee <aquent 
brightness, Sir. W. Herschel estimates it thus :— 


Light of a star of Ist magnitude, 100 
“ “6 Od “ 95 
“ “ 3d “ 12 
“ ss 4th “a 6 
“ *“ 5th “ 9 
“ “ec 6th 6“ 1 


From his own experiments he found that the light of 
Sirius, the brightest of all the fixed stars, 1s about 
324 times that of an average star of the 6th magni- 
tude; and Dr. Wollaston has estimated it as equal to 
that of fourteen of our suns. 
Now, these are facts, or rather figures, in which 
we are apt to acquiesce, as we do in the general fact, 
now placed beyond contradiction, that all the fixed 
stars are suns, without any very deflinite conceptions 
of a matter so far removed beyond human apprehen- 
sion. But when the former of the two astronomers 
above quoted goes on to tell us that, ‘ as seen with 
his forty feet telescope, the appearance of Sirius an- 
nounced itself ata great distance, like the dawn of | 
the morning, and came on by degrees, increasing 1n | 
brightness, till this brilliant star at length entered the 
field of the telescope with all the splendor of the ri- 
sing sun, and forced him to take his eyes off the 
beautiful sight’—we not only begin to take in that 
what, at such an enormous distance (20,000,000,000 
of miles from our earth) could display the splendor, 
and produce the dazzling eflects of our own sun, is 
indeed a brother, though infinitely superior luminary; 
but form some faint conception of what must be the 
extent of a universe crowded with telescopic stars, 
unquestionably themselves suns also, whose distan- 
ces, and the time requisite to traverse the space which 
separates them from us, Dr. Dick thus familiarly il- 
lustrates :—‘ A steam-carriage,’ says he, ‘ setting out 
from the earth with a velocity of twenty miles per 
hour, or 486 miles a day, would require 356,385,460 
years to pass from our globe to one of the stars above 
alluded to. A seraph might wing his flight with the 
swiftness of light for millions of years through the 
regions of immensity, and never arrive at a bounda- 
ry ; and we have reason to believe, from what we al- 
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comparably larger than itself, and soluble into dis- | 
tinct stars; while others more distant, yet dimly vis- 
ble, only require advanced powers in the instrument 
of vision to yield, according to every analogy, a sim- 
ilar result! The forms of these nebule, as they are 
ealled, are endless and varied: but it is a Griota | 
fact, that one in particular, and that; too, situate at 
nearly the remotest point to which our telescopes can 
carry us, and which its highest powers have as yet 
failed to resolve into stars, is supposed to bear a more 


focal length, and an aperture of eighteen inches :-— 

‘In the most crowded parts of the milky way,’ 
says he, ‘I have had fields of view that contained 
no fewer than 588 stars, and these were continued 
for many minutes; so that in one quarter of an 
hour’s time there passed not less than 116,000 stars 
through the field of view of my telescope. Now 
the field of view taken in by the delescope was a 
space less than one-fourth of the apparent,size of the 
moon; and in this narrow field were out as 
many stars as are generally beheld thr the 
whole sky by the naked eye in a clea” winftr’s 


night. In some parts the stars <luste=~- ++i-1-1-- 
that @li averaged breaatn ar about hve degrees gave 


331,000 stars. Were we to suppose every part of 
the zone equally rich with the space above referred 
to (about a sixty-first part of the whole milky way,) 
it will contain no less than 20,191,000 stars. “In 
short,” to use the words of Sir John Herschel, “this 
remarkable belt, when examined through powerful 
telescopes, is found (wonderful to relate!) to con- 
sist entirely of stars scattered by millions, like glit- 
tering dust,on the black ground of the general hea- 
vens.””’ , 

in endeavouring to determine, a ‘sounding line,’ 
as he calls it, for fathoming the depth of the stratum 
of stars in the milky way, he seems to prove by 
pretty conclusive reasoning, that his twenty’ feet 
telescope penetrated to a distance in the profundity 
of space no less than 497 times the distance of Siri- 
us; so that a stratum of stars of 497 in thickness, 
each of them as far distant beyond another as Sirius 
is from our sun, was within the reach of his vision! 
consequently the most distant stars visible in_ his tel- 
escope must have been at nearly ten thousand bil- 
lions of miles! Of such immense distances we can 
form nothing approaching to a distinct conception.— 
We can only echo the sentiments of Schnider of) 
Lilienthal, when, with a still more powerful instru- 
ment, he had calculated the number of stars visible | 
by it in the milky way at 12,000,000, the sight drew 
from him the natural exclamation, ‘ What omnipo- | 
tence !’ | 

But what shall we say when this milky way, of | 
which one sunis merely agrain of the gold dust, has 


come to be suspected to be only one of the 3000 | 
similar galaxies, some of them (as that in Orion) in-| 
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with a Newtonian reflecting telescope of twenty teet 


double and trible stars from their own solitary obser- 
vations, which added to a catalogue by the celebrated 
Struve of Dorpat of no less than 3000 (to determine 
which he had to examine minutely 120,000 stars,) 
making the total number known to exceed 6000.— 
‘To some minds not accustomed to deep reflection, it 
may appear a very trivial fact, that a small and 
scarcely distinguishable point of light adjacent to a 
larger star should revole around its larger attendant : 
but this phenomenon, minute and trivial as it may at 
first sight appear, proclaims the astonishing fact, Rat 





suns revolve around suns, and systems around sys” 
tems. Prodigious reflection !—that sun should re™ e 


volve round sun, with all its lanetary systems alone 
$ P ri. 
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000 millions of miles ! 


It was predicted so early as 1783, that probably 
some day the periods of these revolutions might be 
discovered ; which is now fully realized, and no 
| longer subject of conjecture. More than fifty in- 
stancesof change of relative position in the two 
stars have been sufficiently observed to ascertain the 
fact of circular progressive motion completed in 
some cases in a period of 43 years, in others of 342 
while some must require 12 or 1600 years. ‘On 
the whole,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ we have the 
same evidence of their rotations about each other, as 
we have of those of Uranus and Saturn about the 
sun.’ 

There is another interesting view which may be 
taken of these binary systems, as they are called, 
and that is the contrast of colors which some of the 
stars composing them exhibit. ‘* Many of the dou- 
ble stars,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘exhibit the beau- 
tiful and curious phenomena of contrasted and com- 
plimentary colors. In such instances the larger star 
is usually of a ruddy or orange hue, while the small- 
er one appears blue or green ; and it may be easier 
suggested in words than conceived in imagination, 
what variety of illumination two suns, a red and a 
green, or a yellow and a blue, must afford a planet 
circulating about ‘either; and what charming con- 
trasts and “grateful vicissitudes” a red and green 
day, for instance, alternating with a white one, might 
arise from the presence or absence of one or other 
above the horizon. Insulated stars, of a red color 
almost as deep as that of blood, occur in many parts 
of the heavens ; butno green or blue star, (Of any 
decided hue) has, we believe, ever been noticed, un- 
associated with a companion brighter than itself ! 

But wonderful as we have seen binary systems to 
be, triple, quadruple, and multiple stars are now also 
ascertained to form connected systems. What an 
idea of the order of creation and intelligence of the 
Creator does this complexity, yet harmony of mo- 


tions and orbits, give rise to! Millions of bodies 


all in regular yet connected motion, pursuing their 


way without confusion or collision, in spite of the 
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by man) i 
ies among which they circulate! | What adaily and 
hourly attestation to the omniscience of Him who 
first impressed them with their motions and veloci- 
ties, and by whom ata glance, all their perturbations 
were foreseen and provided for! 

Hitherto, we have spoken chiefly of the hundreds 
and millions of heavenly bodies which the progress 
of science has unfolded to the astronomers view.— 
But there are stars, ‘ few and far between,’ indeed, 
which have blazed conspicuously in our firmament 
but to disappear from it; whether permanently or 
not, remains to be seen, ‘The following is Dr. Dick’s | 
account of the most remarkable among them : 

‘In the beginning of November, 1572, a new star 
appeared in Cassiopeia, whose appearance was sud- 
den and brilliant, and its phenomena so striking as to 
determine the celebrated ‘T'ycho Brahe to become an 
astronomer. Returning about ten to his laboratory, | 
he came to a crowd of country people staring at 
something behind him, and looking round, he beheld 
this wonderful object. It was so bright, that his 
staff cast ashadow; of a dazzling white, with a lit- 
tle of a bluish tinge. It had no hair or tail around | 
it similar to comets but shone with the same kind of | 
lustre as the other fixed stars. It brilliancy was so 
great as to surpass that of Lyra and Sirius, It ap- 
peared larger than Jupiter in its nearest approach to 
the earth; and was seen, by those who had good | 
eyes, at noonday. 

In this state it continued to shine, with undimin- | 
ished brilliancy, during the remaining part of No- 
vember, or more than three weeks. It gradually di- | 
minished, through December, to the size of Jupiter, 
In January, February and March, 1573, it appeared 
about a star of the first magnitude, gradually decreas- 
ing in brightness, till about October it was only 
equal to one of the fourth, and in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1574, to the fifth and sixth magnitude. In 
spring 1583, it grew reddish like Mars; in the 
month of May that year, pale and livid, like Saturn ; 
and after sixteen months, it finally disappeared in 
March, 1584.’ 

‘tis impossible,’ says Mrs. Somerville, when al- 


| small insect allied to the dragon-fly. 
| destined to feed upon ants and other small insects, 
| whose juices it sucks ; but it moves slowly and with 
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incaleulable disturbing. forces of the.bo-| number. By his spirit he-hath garnished the hea-} cream, is poor, and often would be unsaleable; from 


vens. ‘The pillars thereof tremble, and are astonished | the taste it has acquired from the heating. 


at his reproof.. Lo! these are but parts of his ways; 


| but the thunder of his power who ean understand !”’ 


ELBA 


INSTINOT OF THE ANT-LION. 


Among the instinets which direct animals in the | 


acquirements of their food, few are more remarkable 
than those possessed by the larva of the ant-lion, a 
‘This animal is 


difficulty, so that it could scarcely have obtained the 
requisite supply of food, if nature had not guided it 
in the construction of a remarkable snare, which en- 
traps the prey it could not acquire by pursuit. It 
digs in fine sand a little funnel shaped pit, and con- 


'ceals itself at the bottom of this until an insect falls | 


over its edge; and if its victim seeks to escape, or 
stops in its fallto the bottom, it throws over it by 


/means of its head and mandibles, a quantity of sand, 


by whieh the insect is caused to roll down the steep, 
within reach of his eap*or. ‘The manner in which 


-| the ant-lion digs this pit is extremely curious. After 
| having examined the spot where it purposes to estab- 


lish itself, it traces a circle of the dimensions of the 
mouth of its pit, then. placing itself within this line 
and making use of one of its legs as a spade, it digs 
out a quantity of sand which it heaps upon its head, 
and then by a sudden jerk, throws this some inches 
beyond its circle. In this manner it digs a trench, 
which serves as the border of its intended excavation, 
moving backwards along the circle until it comes 
to the same point again: it then changes sides, and 
moves in the contrary direction, and so continues until 
its work is completed. If, in the course of its labors, 
it meets with a little stone, the presence of which 
would injure the perfection of the snare, it neglects 


| it at first, but returns to it after finishing the rest of 


its work, and uses all its efforts to get it upon it: 
back, and earry it out of its excavation; but if 1t can- 
not succeed in this, it abandons its work, and com- 
mences anew elSewhere. When the pit is comple- 
ted, it ig, us@ally about thirty inches in diameter by 





ladfng to this star of 1572, *to imagine anything | 


were tremendous than a conflagration that could be 
wisible at such a distance.’?, Whether there were any 


INT in the sinta « 


what We' Cf i Corftfagesubne nay pe justly’ doubted ; 
but there was a splendor and luminosity concentrated 
in that point of the heavens where the star appeared, 
which would more than equal the the blaze of mil- 
lions of worlds suchas ours, were they all collected | 
in One mass, and all at once wrapt in flames. 

The supposition of these stars being suns destroy- 
ed by combustion has been favored by La Place, 
Professor Vince, Mr. Mason Good and the late Pro- | 
fessor Robison of Edinburgh, who asks, ‘ What has 
become of that dazzling star, surpassing Venus in| 
brightness, which shone out all at once in November. 


1572?’ 


| 

} 

| 

72? 
Another star, almost similar in brightness, appear- | 
ed in September, 1604, and shone, gradually dimin- | 
ishing, tll some time between October, 1605, and the | 
j 


following February, The theory of Dr. Dick on 
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twenty, @epth : and when the inclinaition of its 
| walls hasekeen altered by any slip, as almost always 
| . . ¢ oP é < 

‘happens when ay qnsect has fallen in, the ant-lion 
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PRODUCTIONS OF THE DAIRY. 

Tue productions of the dairy are of great value, 
and may become still more so as their exportation 
is extended. Science has been directed to the analy- 
sis of milk, and principles having an important 
bearing on the success of this pursuit have been de- 
veloped. ‘Thus Dr. Playfair says, respecting a se- 
ries of experiments, that the milk of the evening con- 
tained 3.7 per cent. of butter, and on the following 
morning 5.6 per cent. t 
observation is referred to a greater consumption of 
butter, or its constituents, from respiratory oxidation 
during the day, when the animal was in the field, 
than during the night, when it was at rest in the 
stall. When confined during the day, and fed with 
after grass in a shed, the proportion of butter rose to 


The deficiency in the first} 


«5, That churning the milk and cream together, 
after they have become slightly acid, seems to be the 
most economical process, on the whole, because it 
‘yields a large quantity of excellent butter, and the 
| buttermilk of good quality. 
| «6, That the keeping of butter in a sound state 
| appears to depend on its being obtained as free from 
| uncombined albumen or casein and water as it ean 
be, by means of washing and working the butter 
when taken from the churn.”—Commiissioners Re- 





port. 
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EUROPEAN JOURNALS, 

Ir has been estimated that at Rome there is one 

|journal to every 51,000 persons; at Madrid, one to 
150,000; Venice, one to 11,000; London, one to 
| 10,600 ; Berlin, one to 1070 ; Paris, one to 3700; 
| Stockholm, one to 2600; Leipsic, one to 1100.— 
‘T'aking, instead of cities, kingdoms, the estimate is : 
in Spain, one journal to 864,000 individuals ; in Rus- 
sia, one to 674,000; in Austria, one to 376,000; in 
Switzerland, one to 66,000; in France, one to 52,- 
000; in England, one to 46,000 ; in Holland, one to 
40,450: in Prussia, one to 43,000. Comparing the 
number of subscribers with the population, the pro- 
portion is, in France, as 1 to 437 ; in England as 1 
to 184; in Holland, as 1 in 100. 


INGENIOUS ANAGRAM. 

The following anagram on the well known biog- 
rapher, William Oldys, may claim a place among 
the first productions of this class. It was by Oldys 
himself, and was found by his exccutors in one of 
his MSS: 

«In word and wit 1 Am a friend to you, 

And one friend oip 1s worth a hundred new.” 


ACETIC ACID FROM CANE SUGAR. 
M. Blondeax de Carolles announces an experiment 
which has proved to him that cane-sugar may be di- 
rectly tranformed into acetic acid under the influence 
of caseum, without losing or gaining anything, 
solely by a new moleculai arrangement. ‘This con- 
version of sugar and cheese into acetic acid, by 
merely mixing them in certain proportions and al- 
lowing them to remain for a certain time, 1s so easy 
aesibly the process may be adopjed in the arts, 
and especiaiy ot acetic acid may be fies pedu cv 
at a much cheaper rate than wine-vinegar. ' 


thet poze: 
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THE CHINESE, 

A remarkable circumstance is mentioned by 
some of the ancient authors, which, if true, is a 
fact which has escaped many of the antiquarians 
of the present day. 

It is related to us by M. T. Carter, a gentle- 
man of the New York bar, who has bestowed a 

|considerable degree of study upon the subject, 
| and who delivers a lecture upon the ancient reli- 
| gions of the Chinese, Egyptians and Romans, and 
their mythological tables, on Monday evening 
next. 
The celebrated Confucius, 500 years before the 
Christian era, predicted at some time a great and 





the subject seems to be, that these are not worlds in| 5 pn ‘ieee tel <li ane tha inh . es . 
| 5.1 per cent. When fed with hay, the butter was | Holy Being should arise in the West. Little at- 


combustion, but huge bodies approaching our system 


in vastly elliptical orbits at fixed periods, and rece- 


i . } ' : 
ding In the same manner. As similar phenomena 
appeared in the same place, (Cassiopeia) in 934 and 


a ¢ ‘ > 7 OY . , > vn rath “ty ’ . 

| 3.9 and ge Pe I aor ve n . . with portions ol | tention, however, was paid to this prediction, 
potatoes, hay, and bran Hour, the butler was O.4 and | until about the time of our Saviour, when one of 
| 4.9 per cent.; when with hay and potatoes, 4.6 and | this Ciitsesn o sore MS on re ? 
| 4.9 per cent | the Chmese emperors resolved to act upon the 


| prophecy and search for a new religion. 





1264, a period of about 319 years, he supposes this} [From the account of the experiments of Professor 
might be the same ; and if so, its next return would | ‘Tyajl, contained in the Transactions of the Highland 
be about 1891 or 1892, Should this prove the case, | Agricultural Society, are derived the following re- 
will not have a better opportunity of ; . 
marking its aspects and revolutions, and determining | 
its size and period. | tates the process, or the separation of butter, especi- 
* Whatever view,’ he says,‘ we may be led to} ally when the cream is thick and the weather hot. 

take of such events, we behold a display of magni- | ‘¢©2. That cream alone is more easily churned 
tude, of motion and magificence, which overpowers | than a mixture of cream and milk. : 

the human faculties and shows us the littleness of} “ 3. That butter produced from sweet cream has 
man, and the limited nature of his powers; and/|the finest flavor when fresh, and appears to keep 
which ought to inspire us with reverence for the Al-| longest without acquiring rancidity ; but the butter- 
mighty Being who sits on the throne of the universe, | milk so obtained is poor, and small in quantity. 
describing all its movements forthe accomplishment| ‘4. That the scalding of the cream, according to 
of His wise and righteous designs, and for the dif-| the Devonshire method, yields the largest quantity 
fusion of universal happiness throughout all ranks of | of butter, which, if intended for immediate use, is 
intelligent existences. “ Canst thou by searching | agreeable to the palate and readily saleable; but if 
find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to| intended to be salted, is most liable to acquire by 
perfection? In the height of heaven he doth great} keeping a rancid flavor. The process of sealding is 
things past finding out, yea, and wonders without! troublesome and the milk, after the removal of the 


astronomers 
nomMers | sults :— 
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He appointed commissioners for that purpose, 


| who, like the magi of the scriptures, went in 
‘1, That the addition of some cold water facili-| wards Judea, which lies directly westward 
|of China, while their countrymen awaited their 


search of the expected God, and travelled to- 


return. ‘The commissioners, on their way short- 


|ly arrived at Hindostan and India, and meeting 


there with a system of worship new to them,— 
they supposed they had found the objeet of their 
search, and went no further. 

After a sufficient degree of study to instruct 
their countrymen in the newly found religion, 
they returned with the strange doctrine of the 





metempsychosis or transmigration of souls. 

Had the delegates of the Emperor gone a lit- 
tle further, it is possible that now the whole 
empire of China might have been one vast Chris- 
tian nation —Vewark Advertiser. 
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Dy mond, on ** Sabbatical Institutions,’ 
sents the views held by the Society of Friends, and 
in opposition to those of most other Christian pro- 


such ; we are induced to insert this extract at the pre- 


king to induce a more rigid observance of 


day of the week, founded on the assumed holiness of 


the day, as a divine institution. 
Conventions and meetings have been recently held 


in different portions of the country, for the purpose of 


arousing public attention to this subject: and we 


fear for the ulterior object of procuring more strin- 
gent legislative enactments than now exist. The 
members of the Society of Friends should not be in- 
different spectators to these movements. Our fore- 
fathers have suffered much at the hands of high pro- 
fessors, on account of their testimony against 
sanctity of days and times, and for their non-obser- 
vance of the peculiar forms of worship, connected 
therewith—and when William Penn and his asso- 
ciates landed on these shores, fresh from the perse- 
cutions of the old world, they took especial care to 
leave the inhabitants entirely free as to their attend- 
ance upon public worship, and as to the holding of any 
religious belief which their consciences might dictate, 
without molestation. 

The people were enjoined to abstain from their 
common toil and labor on the first day of the 
as affording an opportunity for attendance on chris- 
tian worship, for the reading of the Scriptawres and 
other good books, and for the relaxation of body and 
mind from the daily toil incident to procuring a live- 
lihood. 

‘The “ ease of the creation”’ 
of this regulation,—giving to the brute creatures who 
minister so largely to our comforts and wants, one 
day out of the seven for repose. 

The such an institution 


doubted. 


was a prominent object 


wisdom of cannot be 


Its accordance with the necessities of our 


nature, and with the moral, social, and domestic hap- | 


piness of mankind, is self-evident; while its rational 
observance as anadmirable civil institution, has always 
been enjoined by our society, and its times for public 
worship, have been adapted to it. Atthe same time, 
we have always protested against it,as being a divine 
institution, to be observed connection with any 
system of religion, or with the outward forms and 
ceremonies attached thereto. 

Iflegislatures could compel its observance on this 
ground, they might with equal propriety pass laws 
compelling the citizens to attend upon public wor- 
ship or tosupporta ministry. This would be a man- 
ifest infringement of our fundamental law, and would 
of course, strike at the very root of that religious lib- 
received as an inestimable 


erty which we have 


birth-right from our ancestors. 

In connection with the recent proceeding on this 
subject, we have noticed an address issued by a con- 
vention, held at Harrisburg—and said to have been 
composed of delegates from all parts of the common- 
wealth, of various religious professions. ‘The ground | 
assumed by this body is, ‘that the Sabbath is of Di- 
vine origin and coeval with the race, and that it8 ob- 


servance for sacred purposes is required by the com- 


the | 


reek, | ¢..: 
week, | fossil palm tree have recently been discovered in | 


mand of God,” and hence, that *er""™ x 
nate 


| (which we suppose is deemed equivalent te its hur 


j 
| 
| 


New York, and | 
| 

| but regard them as a part of the machinery of priest- 
| craft which though, in the present instance disguised, 


| bath desecration”’ 
fae : j 
crimes, to be punished with exemplary severity. 
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ces. 


j 
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| this character, will we trust be promptly met, and 


|lowa territory. 


| . 
‘some of these vessels. 


i . os 
‘Tue Sappatu Question.”—On another page | and im this advanced age comparitively harmless, 
HE SABB STION. — é age | é ' 
will be found an extract from the work of Jonathan | partakes of the same intolerant spirit, which, at for- 
which pre- | ™et periods, has produced such dreadful consequen- 


| . 

fessors, in relation to the non-sanctity of any day as land who persecuted even unto death, the unoffend- 

essors, in rel: C “Si 7 any day as) | 
ling and 


sent time, from the fact, that a renewed effort is ma- | Williams into exile, 


the first | 
|in any period of the world, and looked upon * Sab- 


observance as a holy day,) involves “ great guilt.” 
It is upon this view of the case that these move- 


ments are based, and viewed.in this light, we cannot | 


We cannot forget that the Puritans of -New Eng- 


devoted Quakers, and who drove Roger 


were amongst the most rigid 


sticklers for the ‘ Sabbath,” who have appeared 


as amongst the most heinous of 





While therefore we would encourage an obser- 
vance of one day in seven, as a day of rest for man 
and beast, adapted to the wants of our nature, and 
productive of the general welfare, we would care- 
fully watch any movement which either directly on 
indirectly has for its object, the singling out of the 
first-day of the week, as a“ holy Sabbath,” 
observed as a religious institution, and its obser- 
vance enforced by legal enaetmenis, which may bind 


the consciences, or fetter the minds of any class of | 


to be 


our fellow citizens. Any organized movement of 
resisted with Christian firmness by all those who 
value the blessings of civil and religious liberty, and 
who are concerned for the preservation of those pre- 





cious principles which our forefathers established 


| upon these shores. 


Fosstr Remains.—Some _ excellent specimens of| ; 


They prove that at some retro! 


veriod of time the paluy tree Musi have flourished in 


that territory. | 
| 


Icrk.—Many hundred thousand dollars have been 


| gained to the commerce of Boston by the exportation 


As preservative of apples and other fruit 
great distance, the ice ships are fonnd to 


T'wo hundred boxes of 


of ice. 

sent to a 
serve an important use. 
ripe strawberries were sent to the West Indies in 
They were sold as a luxury 


there for whatever pric ice was asked. 


Iron C anac—Six iron coal cars of an improved | 
construction passed through the city a few days ago, 


| on their way to the Reading railroad. 


| vious year by more than $600,000. 





Santa Fc Trapers.—A company of Santa Fe 
Traders are on their way to our commercial cities.— | 
The papers state they have with them $28,000 in 
specie, on which in many instances they had to pay 
an export duty of from 4 to 6 per cent. 


Sa.es or Pustic Lanpe.—During the last ealan- 
der year 1,639,674 acres were sold, producing more 


than $2,000,000, which exceeds the sales of the pre- 
} 


Earty Harvest.—The farmers along 
Richmond, were harvesting their wheat | 


James ri- 
ver below 
crop during the first week of the present month, 

| 


An AtTmospHertc Raitway.—A company has 
been formed at Vienna to construct an atmospheric 
Railway between that place and Huttelsdorf, on the 
left bank of the Wein. 
000 florins. All the shares, each of which is 10,000 
florins, were disposed of the very day the prospectus 


of the company was published. 


| City 


| 
Dry 


\ puaaa M C, 


ere RICES OF FLOUR AN 


~The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat. C orn and 
‘he seVeral points named at the tatest dates received: 


Philadelphia, 
New York, 
Bufialo, Seta 
Cleveland, es 
Wilmington, Del. 
Richmond, Va., 
Cincinnatl, 
‘Trenton, N. J., 
St. Louis, 
Baltimore, 
Mobile, 
Albany, 
Alexandria, D C. 
Latayet tte, Ind., 
Maumee City, 
Boston, 
New Orleans, 
Pittsburg, 
Louisville, 
Hagerstown, 
Creorge town, 
Zanesville, Ohio, 
lton, Illinois, 
Springfield, Ill., 
Chicago, ‘ 
Rochester, 
Detroit, 
ole do, 
Maumee C ity, 
Milwaukie, 
Reading, . . 
Auguste, Me. . 
Memphis, 'Uenn., 


\FLOUR.| WH 'r.[ CORN.) OATS. 

| 4 691 10 4Q | 

1, 4 00) 87 35 

| 3771 78 ow 

4 50/1 00 46 

ry home 42 

3.50) 50 95 

— |102 | 48 

3 75 63’ 23 

4 37,1 00 45 

5 00) — 56 

4 69\1 02 50 

450: 95 {| 42 

— 57.. 11 25 

4 00! 70 

5 0} — 

4 30, 8&2 

3 68 7] 

3 85) 65 

450) 87. |; 39 
50} 97 40 
12; 50 |; — 
75| 60 -} 20 

38, 48 | 124 


25 
50 
; 40 
| 
; 


| 374 


ov 
ae 


68 

94 Cd) = 
60 | 36 
Gz |’ ‘Ss 
52 | 50 
95 | 40 
92 65 





BANK NOT EL IST. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia banks, 
Man. and Mec. bank, 
Moyamensing bank, 
Penn ‘Township bank, 
U.S. Bank notes, 
Girard do. 
Pennsyl’a do. 
Germantown, 

Del. Co. at Chester, 
Chester Co. W. 
Vionts gomery county, 
Farmers’ bk, Bucks co. 
Farmers’ bk, Reading, 
ISaston. : 
Northampton, 
vancaster bank, 
ir. bk, Lancaster 
banon, 

‘risburg, 

town, 
abia Bridge, 

Northumberland, 
Miners’ bk, Potts. 
Wy'e bk Wilkesb’e, 


| Pitts. demand notes, 


‘* certificates, 
post notes, 
Towanda, 

Y ork, 

Grettsburg, 

Chambersburg, 

Waynesb’g p. notes, 

demand notes, 

Brownsville p. notes, 
‘* demand notes, 
rks county bank, a 
’ ! 

uehanna co. 
»wWistown, 
sum. bk, Warren, 
est Branch bank, 
Dom. Cred. Script, 
Lehigh Nav 
NEV YORK. 

New York City, 

Globe bank, 

North River | 

‘Trust and Bank’g 

W oo! bank, 

Com. bk, New York, 

Lafayette bank 

N. Y. Bkg. Co 

Dox k bank, 

N.Am. Trust Co. 

All solvent banks 

Country banks, 

Exes pt bk of Columbia, 
Green Co., Hudson 
Middle 
Piatsburg, Niagara, 
Wash. and W: ren, 
Mer. and Planters’, 


—Ccr pt, 


{ irowe r 3’ 


sank’gs Co. 


i 


Districts,— 


Ph 
f 
par} 
par, 
par$ 
par) 
29 dis} 
4 dis} 
pars 
par} 
pars 


par 
_ pars 
y dis 
pars 


no sale 3 


} dis? 
t dis 
# dis: 
: dis? 
7 1 dis 
dis 

" dis 
par 

1 dis 
1} dis 
4 dis 
3 dis 
? dis 
85 dis 
14 dis 
1} dis 
1 dis’ 
14 dis 
2 dis 
14 dis 
14 dis 


25 dis 


oO sale 

| dis 
- dis 
14 dis 


no sale 


5 dis 


202020 dis 


20a25 


par 
fraud 
do 
Co.— 
25 dis 
2 do 
2 do 
60 do 
1 do 
2 do 
sal 
¢ dis 


Ex. bk & branches, 


: Mechanics’ bank, 


) Bk. of 


tladelphia, 6th mo. 3, 1844, 
Portsdam Manuf, Co. do 
Red Backs # dis 
}Post notes on the various N. 
Y. banks no value. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Mechanics and Manufactur- 
ers’ bk, ‘Trenton, par 
Princeton bank, par 
Plainfield bank 2 dis 


State bank at Camden par 
Chester, par >} Cumberland bank par 


Mount Holly, par 

Salem Banking Co. par 
Monmouth Bank no sale 
2N. Hope, Del. Bridge 1 dis 
Tren. Banking Co. old par 
All other banks do 
Washington Banking Co. do 


‘Franklin bank, do 


Jersey City Bank do 
Monmouth. do 
N. J. Manufae. Co. do 
Protec. and Lombard, do 
State bank at Trenton, do 
Bank of N. Brunswick, do 
Mec. bk, Paterson, do 
Under $5’s, 7 dis 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore banks, par 
Patapseo bank, par 
Mineral bank, ] dis 
Fredericktown, dis 
Hagerstown, ¥ dis 
Iarmers’ and Millers’, Ha- 
gerstown, no sale. 
W estminster, } dis 
Williamsport, 4 dis 
Cumberland, ] dis 
Salisbury, 2 dis 
Franklin bank, par 
Susquehanna, broke 
Millington, broke 
Frederick County bk, 4 dis 
Broken bks, various prices 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
notes, par 
DELAWARE. 
Delaware, par 
Wilmington aiid Bran. par 
I’armers’ bk. Delaware, par 
Union bank, par 
Bank of Smyma, par 
Under $5’s, ; dis 
DIS. OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington City, 4 dis 
Georgetown, 4 dis 
Far. and Mechanics’, 


B: 1! rh ot 


5 dis 
Alexandria, 4 dis 
Bank of Alexandria, broke 
broke 
VIRGINIA. 

Va. & branches, 1 dis 
Farmers’ bk & bra’s, ] dis 
Valley bk & branch, 1 dis 

1 dis 


HOUSE & SIGN PAINTING. 


MURPHY, 


House and Sign Painter and 


Glazier, No. 17 Spruce street,one door below Second st. 


| where he is prepared to execute all orders with neatness 
The expense will be 1,200,- | | despate sh. 


and 


SAMU kK L FOTHERG IL L's. MEMOIRS. | 
he ST RECEI\ ED, The Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill, 


1 vol, 8vo. 


For sale by 


T. E, CHAMAN, 74 north Fourth street 


- > ee ante 


~~ 


ne ee ee tee 
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From Z100d’s Magazine. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

One more Unfortunate, 

Weary of hitfiaie, 
Ragone to her death. 
Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair ! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 

Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 

Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing.— 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the sta‘us of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womaiuly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful : 
Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 


Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Eve’s family— 

Wipe those poor lips of hers 
Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 

Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 

Where was her home ? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother? 
Or was there a dearer one 
Stull, and a nearer one 

Yet, than all other 2 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 
Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurled— 

Any where, any where 
Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 

The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 

Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute man! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with eare ; 

Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEK 


— ~ ueF limbs frigidly, 
Stiffen too rigidly, 

Decently,—kindly,— 
Smoothe, and compose them : 

And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 


Dreadfully staring 
Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity, 
Into her rest.— 
Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour ! 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 


WE can scarcely turn up a newspaper which does 
not record some mining accident. Indeed, combin- 
ing the great mining districts of this island, it may 
be safely stated that broken limbs and loss of life are 
of almost every-day occurrence, involving a vast 
amount of individual suffering and family depriva- 
tion. There is now before us a list of accidents, 
gleaned from the pages of the Mining Journal, for a 
period of eight months, by which it appears 301 in- 
dividuals have lost their lives, and 182 received se- 
vere and permanent injuries. According to parlia- 
mentary report, the annual loss of life in the Brom- 
wich, Tipton, Dudley, and Wolverhampton district, 
amounts to 110; and it is stated by the Midland Mi- 
ning Commission, that out of 1122 deaths of col- 
liers, not fewer than 610 arose from accidents. All 
this points to a fearful amount of individual suffer- 
ing, as well as national loss; and yet we believe that 
nine-tenths of these calamities are never known be- 

ond the locality in which they occur. In fact, the 
font authorities allow that scarcely a fifth of the ac- 
cidents which happen in connection with mining op- 
erations is recorded in the newspapers, and, proceed- 
ing upon this estimate, they calculate that 2500 lives 
are annually lost to Britain through this cause alone ! 
Occasionally, the public is startled by some dreadful 
explosion in the colleries of Newcastle or Whiteha- 
ven, but such accidents, however distressing, create 
but a small portion of the total loss; falls of the roof, 
choke-damp, bursting of old water wastes, breaking of 
upparatus in descending the pit, and other minor 
causes, insensibly increasing the mortality to its pre- 
sent alarming extent. Such being the facts, the 
question occurs—Can anything be done to lessen 
the evil ? 

Since the better construction of our roads, and the 
more careful management arising from public com- 
petition, stage-coach accidents seldom or never oc- 
cur. Experience, public opinion acting upon the pe- 
cuniary interest of companies, and legal enactments, 
have already produced a salutary diminution in rail- 
way casualities; and the same influences will also 
diminish the dangers of steam navigation. In these 
cases the remedy has been effected by the public ta- 
king care of itself on the one hand, and companies 
looking after their pecuniary interests on the other. 
But the minor is obscure and comparatively helpless; 
on his side is dependence for bread, on the side of 
his master are power and authority. Unless, there- 
fore, a benevolence akin to that which has prevented 
the employment in mines, of females, and of chil- 
dren under ten years of age, takes part with the mi- 
ner, the perils of his occupation run little chance of 
being speedily abolished. Presuming that such a be- 
nevolence were to interfere, nay, that the state were 
to legislate for its own protection—for the annual 
loss of so many lives entails a heavy burden upon 
the community—we see no inherent difficulties in 
the occupation of a miner which should render it 
more liable to accident than many other so-called 
“hazardous” employments. We have only to 
glance at the causes of the accidents recorded, to be 
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convinced that their removal or mitigation is within 
the power of human ingenuity and caution. 

Upon investigation, it appears that explosion of 
fire-damp, choke-damp, falling of the roof, breaking 
of the rope or other apparatus in descent, fall of 
stones down the pit, and bursting of water from old 
wastes, are the chief causes of accident; and none 
of these appears to present any insurmountable ob- 
stacles to its removal or mitigation. In the first 
place, many of such casualities arise from careless- 
ness or ignorance on the part of the workmen 
themselves, and might be prevented by the employ- 
ment of an accredited agent to whom the entire safe- 
ty-regulation of the mine should be intrusted. Where 
such overseers are employed, accidents seldom take 
place ; the proper working of the engines, the ropes, 
ventilation, and locking of the safety-lamps, being 
the objects of their daily inspection, But even the 
strictest human vigilance is fallible ; and in a mat- 
ter of such momentous importance as the removal) of 
fire-damp and choke-damp, there ought to be some 
arrangements of a peculiarly careful nature. Presu- 
ming that the most approved safety-lamps are sup- 
plied to the miner, the great currents of ventilation 
ought to be regulated from above, and in connexion 
with the never-failing source of the atmosphere.— 
Fire-damp is light, and will ascend wherever an 
egress is afforded it; and choke-damp can always be 
driven from its lurking places by a superior current 
of pure air. ‘T’o the former an escape can be readily 
afforded by open shafts or by the boring rod; and 
where such ventilation exists, in connexion with 
rarefaction by fire, or with currents produced by the 
steam engine, choke-damp must disappear. Falls of 
the roof should be of rare occurrence where props 
are liberally supplied, and where an avaricious sys- 
tem of “ harrying’”’ (removing all the coal-supports 
for the sake of the mineral) is not adopted ; and the 
breaking of the rope and other apparatus in the de- 
scents would perhaps never happen, were these daily 
inspected, and properly secured at night from mali- 
cious damage. In fine, few of these causes which so 
frequently prove fatal in mines are beyond human 
control, if proper means were taken for their remov- 
al; but these means, we fear, will continue to be neg- 
lected, or at best be but imperfectly applied, till leg- 
islative enactments compel their adoption. Depen 
ing as Britain does, for so much of her wealth and 
comfort upon her mineral resources, it is far from 
creditable that the lives of her miners should contin- 
ue to be exposed to such hazards, whether from their 
own ignorance, or from the neglect and avarice of 
their masters. Considerations of self-interest, as 
well as of humanity, should prompt to this endea- 
vor; for an annual loss of 2500 lives cannot take 
place without materially adding to the liabilities of an 
already overburdened community. 

CARLYLE’S DESCRIPTION OF WAR. 

“ Wuat, speaking in quite unofficial language, is 
thenet purportand upshot of war? To my own 
knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil, in the 
British village of Dumdrudge, usually some _ five, 
hundred souls. From these, by certain ‘ natural ene- 
mies’ of the French, there are successively selected 
during the French war, say thirty able bodied men. 
Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has suckled and 
nursed them; she has, not without difficulty and sor- 
row, fed them up to manhood; and even trained 
them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under 
thirty stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much 
weeping and swearing, they are selected; all dressed 
in red, and shipped away, at the public charges some 
two thousand miles, or say only to thesouth of Spain 
and fed there till wanted. And now, to that same 
spot, in the south of Spain, are thirty similar French 
artizans, from a French Dumdrudge, in like manner 
wending ; till at length, after infinite effort,the two 
parties come into actual juxtaposition; and thirty 
stand fronting thirty,each with a gun in his hand. 
Straightway the word ‘Fire!’ is given: and they 
blow the souls out of one another; and in place of 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty 
dead carcasses, which it must bury, and anew shed 
tears for. Had these men any quarrel? Busy 
as the devil is, not the smallest?’ They lived far 
enough apart; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in 
so wide a universe, there was even, unconsciously, 
by commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
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them. How then? Simpletons! their governors 
had fallen out; and, instead of shooting one another 
had the cunning to make these poor blockheads shoot. 
Alas, so is it in Deutschland, and hitherto in all other 
lands ; still, as of old, *‘ what devilry soever kings do, 
the Greeks must pay the piper !’ 


MAXIMILIAN, 


Maximilian, having been brought before the tribu- 
nal, in order to be enrolled as a soldier, Dion, the 
proconsul, asked him his name. Maximilian, turn- 
ing to him, replied, *«* Why wouldst thou know my 
name? [ ama Christian, and cannot fight.” 

Then Dion ordered him to be enrolled, and when 
he was enrolled, it was recited out of the register, 
that he was five feet ten inches high. Immediately 
after this, Dion bade the officer mark him. But 
Maximilian refused to be marked, still asserting that 
he was a Christian. Upon which Dion instantly 
replied, ‘* Bear arms, or thou shalt die.” 

To this Maximilian answered, “I cannot fight, if 
I die. I am nota soldier of this world, but a soldier 
of God.” Dion then said, “ Who has persuaded 
thee to behave thus ?’’ Maximilian answered, «« My 
own mind, and he who ealled me.’”’ Dion then spoke 
to his father, and bade him persuade his son. But his 
father observed, that his son knew his own mind, 
and what it was best for him to do. 

After this had passed Dion addressed Maximilian 
again in these words, “Take thy arms, and receive 
the mark.”” “I can receive, said Maximilian, no 
such mark. I have already the mark of Christ.”—- 
Upon which Dion said, «I will send thee quickly 
to thy Christ.” ‘Thou mayest do so said Maximi- 
lian, but the glory will be mine.” 

Dion then bade the officer mark him. But Max- 
imilian still persisted in refusing, and spoke thus: “I 
cannot receive the mark of this world, and if thou 
shouldst give me the mark, I willdestroy it. It will 
avail nothing. I am a Christian, andit is not lawful 
for me to wear such a mark about my neck, when I 
have received the saving mark of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the son of the living God, whom thou know- 
est not, who died to give us life, and whom God gave 
for our sins. Him all we Christians obey. Him 
we follow as the restorer of our life, and the 
author of our salvation.” 

Dion instautly replied to this, « Take thy arms, 
and receive the mark, or thou shalt suffer a miserable 
death.” ‘* But I shall not perish, said Maximilian. 
My name is already enrolled with Christ, I cannot 
fight.” 

Dion said, * Consider then thy youth, and bear 
arms. ‘I'he profession of arms becomes 2 young 
man.’’ Maximilian replied, “My arms are with 
the Lord. I cannot fight for any earthly considera- 
tion. [am now a Christian.”’ 

Dion, the proconsul, said « Among the life-guards | 
of our masters Dioclesian and Maximian, and Con- 
stantius and Maximus, there are Christian soldiers 
and they fight.” Maximilian, answered, “ They 
know best what is expedient for them, but I am a 
Christian, and it is unlawful to do evil.’’ 

Dion said, “ ‘Take thy arms. Despise not 





profession of a soldier lest thou perish miserably.”’ 
“ But I shall not perish, says Maximilian; and if I 
should leave this world, my soul will live with Christ 
the Lord,”’ 


Dion then ordered his name to be struck from the 
roll, and, when this was done, he proceeded, “ Be- 
cause, out of thy rebellious spirit, thou hast refused 
to bear arms, thou shalt be punished according to thy 
deserts for an example to others.” And then he de- 
livered the following sentence: “ Maximilian! be- 
cause thou hast with.a rebellious spirit refused to 
bear arms, thou art to die by the sword.”? Maximili- 
an replied, “* Thanks be to God.” 

He was twenty years, three months, and seven- 
teen days old, and when he was led to the place of 
execution, he spoke thus: ‘* My dear brethren en- 
deavor with all your might, that it may be your por- 
tion to see the Lord, and that he may ‘give you such 
acrown;”” and then, with a pleasant countenance, he 


. 
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body of Cyprian the Marty: +, * 
days after this his mother died, and wan q oe 
the same place. And Victor, his father, returned w 
his habitation, rejoicing and praising God, that he 
had sent before such a gift to the Lord, himself ex- 
pecting to follow after. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 


Tue dispute now pending between the Roman 
Catholic Church and the University of Paris, on the 
subject of education, has become very warm and 
even threatens to disturb the quiet which the govern- 
ment, doubtless, wishes to preserve between the ec- 
clesiastical and civil institutions ;—perhaps we should 
rather say, associations: for, strictly speaking, there 
is no legalized institution which can be called the 
Church of France. However, though the Roman 
Catholic Church has received several serious checks 
since Louis Phillippe was raised to the throne by the 
revolution of 1830, yet it has unceasingly struggled 
to recover its former ascendancy. During the dis- 
cussion on the constitution which took place amidst 
the stormy agitation consequent on the ever-memora- 
ble Three Days, an article was added to the docu- 
ment which may be called the French Magna Charta, 
declaring that there is no superior religion or estab- 
lished church in France ; but after long discussions, 
a clause was added setting forth that the majority of 
the French people are Roman Catholics. This de- 
claration seemed little calculated to produce any mis- 
chievious effect, but the priesthood and their party 
have made use of it very dexterously to serve their 
purposes. Notwithstanding the violent conflictions 
of opinion which the question of religious liberty has 
called forth. it seems, at last, to be almost generally 
admitted in France, that to enforce a profession of 
faith is an act of tyranny of the cruelest kind. On 
the other hand it is contended, that where the doc- 
trines of one sect are professed by a decided majori- 
ty of the people, some particular privileges or pre- 
eminence ought to be conceded to that sect—that it 
will in the nature of things acquire great power— 
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but this sanction was withteawn when the list of 
journals and reviews which. Were fo be received in 
" “deeafing-room became known, and when it was 
understoo\ wu~ —~are to be the presidents elected by 


the committee of studem... + ch had 
been subscribed for the estabhitte, unde hone din g 


room were then paid into the treasury of @ Cua 
institution. But the matter did notend here. The 
students assembled in a beer-house, where they sung 
political songs and delivered political speeches. The 
police repaired to the place of rendezvous, and some 
collisions took place. ‘The senate of the university 
determined on the dismissal of some of the students; 
but as they all in a body protested against this mea- 
sure, declaring that all were equally guilty, if any 
among them were guilty. At length the authorities 
found it expedient to make some concessions, and 
order is for the present restored.” 
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From the Court Journal. 


PELLETAN LIGHT. 

We have lately been present at a lecture deliver- 
ed at the Polytechnic Institution, by Dr. Ryan, on 
the various modes of artificial illumination, embrac- 
ing those employed by our forefathers and the latest 
discoveries of science in the present day. Among 
the most remarkable of the latter, the Doctor describ- 
ed the properties of the Bude, the Boccius, the 
Camphine, and the Pelletan lights. ‘The first Bude 
light was composed of a mixture of oxygen with 
hydro-carbon gas; but from the expense of the oxy- 
gen, it was found totally inapplicable to all the usual 
purposes. Thisobjection was, in a certain degree, ob- 
viated by the substitution of atmospheric air for oxy- 
gen; but as it was necessary to employ a considera- 
ble degree of heat to render the common air efficient, 
it has been found that it can hardly be applied in- 
doors, from the the extremely high temperature it 
produces. The Boecius light differs from it but 
very slightly. In the Drummond light the vapor of 
lime is introduced. ‘The Camphine light, which is 
produced from the spirit of turpentine, is extremely 


and that, for the sake of public tranquility, it ought] brilliant, but is liable to deposit a quantity soot, if by 
to constitute what we call the established religion, | any accident the combustion is not perlect. The 


and be invested with the preponderance and the ad- 
vantages usually given to such an institution, ‘This 
principle has been in some measure adopted in our 
own country by our ancestors, though it certainly has 
not been very perfectly followed out in each of our 
three kingdoms, On the question now at issue in 
France, much liberality is manifested. Many mem- 


Pelletan light consists of the vapor of bojling 
turpentine and water, carried by tubes to the burner 


'where it gives out a most brilliant light. This light 


(to which D1. Ryan evidently accorded a tacit pre- 
ference,) was burning in the room, and we were so 
much struck by its decided general advantages ovei 


‘the others, that we were induced to visit the office in 


bers of the Catholic Church, distinguished for their! Regent street, where the light is established and 


piety and the respectability of their stations in society, | became immediately convinced that for cheapness, 
have become converts to that independant system of| 
religion which in this country is called « volunta- | 
ryism.’’ Lamartine has declared for the complete | 


safety, cleanliness, health, and simplicity of prepar- 
ation, the Pelletan light surpasses all others now in 
use. ‘The expense of each burner is computed at 


separation of church and state, and that great ques-| exactly one farthing per hour. As the vapor is in- 


tion is at present warmly agitated in France. 
eee 


CHURCH AND STATE IN PRUSSIA. 


vy’ : : at >» ; Tye » > 7pea > > . . ° 
lhe conflict maintained in France between the pe gold, silver, and articles of delicate colors, all of 


| which are so liable to injury from the common gas 
"now generally employed in magazines and ware- 
forms. A letter from Berlin contains the following |houses; and the simplicity of the process by which 
ithe light is generated is so great that a child may 
| perform all that is necessary to produce it. 


clergy and the university has had its counterpart 
in Prussia, though under other names and other 


remarks on this subject, together with some details 
relating to the late disturbances among the students 
of the university. 

« The prussian clergy, as a body, are far less in- 


| capable of combustion when in contact with the at- 


mospheric air, no escape can possible cause explo- 
sion, nor does it possess any deleterious qualities 
which can be injurious to health or to property, such 


From the Atheneum 


fected with pietism than their representative, M. Eich- CHEMICAL PHENOMENA OF RESPIRATION. 


horn, the minister of public worship. Pietism, be 
it known, is a term used here to designate that exag- 


gerated religious feeling which is supposed to be the | an account of the theory 
surest letter of recommendation in certain high quar-| the chemical phenomena of 


ters. Every one atthe court of Berlin is, or feigns 
to be, a pietist. The celebrated Professor Schel- 
iing, and M. Savigny, (who was lately depicted in a 
caricature with eyes in his back,) are the leaders of 
this coterie, which is, in reality, political rather than 


Paris academy of sciences. ——M. Gay-Lussae gave 
of M. Magnus relative to 
respiration, Ac- 
cording to this theory, the oxygen of the air is ab- 
sorbed in the actof breathing by the arterial blood in 
the lungs, and is from thence carried tothe circulation. 
In its passage, and by means of capillary tubes, a 
certain quantity combines partly with carbon to form 


religious. M. Eichhorn requires the rectors of uni-| carbonic acid, which remains in solution in the blood, 


versities to keep a vigilant watch over the young 
professors, and to denounce all whose principles may 
savour of anti-pietism. ‘The rectors have, heretofore, 
formaly refused to be made the agents of this spe- 


said to his father, ‘Give the executioner the sol-| cies of inquisition. Nevertheless the students give 
dier’s coat thou hast gotten for me, and when I shall | them sufficient occupation, and sometime agonothing 
receive thee in the company of the blessed martyrs, | was talked of in Berlin but the dispute between the 
we may also rejoice together with the Lord.” ~ students and the university. ‘The circumstances out of 

After this he suffered. His mother, Pompeiana,| which this contention arose were these; the students 
obtained his body of the judge, and conveyed it to| wished to establish a reading room for their own ex- 
Carthage, and buried it near the place where the! elusive use. At first, the police authorized the plan; 


and partly with hydrogen to form water. The blood 
thus charged with carbonic acid, and transformed 
into venous blood, arrives in the lungs, where it aban- 
dons to the air its carbonic acid, again takes up oxy- 
gen, and transformed into arterial blood, commences 
anew revolution. The experiments made by M. 
Magnus confirm his theory to a certain extent, but 
are not considered by M. Gay-Lussac to be con- 
clusive. He intends, in conjunction with M. Ma- 


jendie, to examine anew, and with great care, all the 
chemical phenomena of respiration, 
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CHAPMAN & JONES, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


ESTABL TS" 


The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- 
riety of NEw materials, presses, etc. 





BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, 
CARDS, STORE BILLS, BLANKS, &c.&c. 


Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness 
and clearress of impression, will compare with the work of 
nt other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfaction. 
JOSIAH CHAPMAN, 
JONATHAN 'T. JONES. 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the ‘‘ Black Bear.”’ 


ISAAC DIXON, 
LOCK AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street, 


4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia. 
6m8-6mos 





SEWEL’s HISTORY, 
F THE RISE, INCREASE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE CALLED QUA. 
KERS.—The above valuable and standard work is now IN 
PREss and will be published about the first of Seventh-month 
next, in 'I'wo Octavo Volumes of over four hundred pages each. 
Prospectuses containing further particulars and Specimen 
Sheets of the work, may be seen by applying to T. B. Chap- 
man, the Agent in Philadelphia or to the undersigned, the 
publishers in New York. 

‘T hose persons, who may be desirous of adding this to 
their collection of Friends’ Books, are requested to make 
early application to either of the above, as the edition jis limi- 
ted—and it is probable that a period of many years will 
elapse, before there will be a demand sufficient, to warrant 
the printing of another. BAKER & CRANE, 

Publishers, 158 Pearl st., N. Y. 

Fifth-month 20th, 1844. 

NEW STOCK OF DRY GOODS. 
j e~ Subscriber takes this method to inform his friends that he 
has taken the Store, No. 61 North Second Street, boli w 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is constantly receiving direct 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- 
PLE DRY GOODS, which he is satisfied will be found at as low 
prices at the above NO. as at any other Store in the city. Par- 

ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Friends’ wear. 

5m11 M. BUZBY. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL 

LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, Wit l 

SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 

&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- 

lish edition—in one Octavo Volume of over five hundred 

pages. Price in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library 

style,) $2 25. For sale by BAKER & CRANE, ~ 

158 Pearl street, N. Y. 

*,*Agents forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- 

cations. 


REPOSITORY OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
- E. CHAPMAN desires to inform the Society of Friends 

e that he has on hand a general assortment of Frienps’ 
Works, at his Store, 74 north Fourth street. 

Just Published—A Narrative of a Visit to the West Indies. 
by George ‘Truman, John Jackson and Thomas B Long- 
atreth— Narratives, Pious Meditations. &c. of Ann Byrd, late 
of NewYork. dec’d—Letters of Martha Smith—Emblem of 
Nature, compiled by the ‘‘Association for the improvement of 
Juvenile Books,’’ &c 


WALL AND CURTAIN PAPERS 
O* a great variety of patterns, for sale wholesale or retail, 
by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market. 


PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
OR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two miles southwest 
of West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 

The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, Grammar, Geography, with the use of Globes; Natural 
Philosophy, Botany, Chemistry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
ecriptive and Prectical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy are familiarly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illustrations. 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars in advance, per 
quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
prices, The pupils have acceas to 8 w ell selected Library Each 
scholar must furnish his own wash basin and towels; he must 
also have his clothes marked with the entire name, and bring a 
leather trunk. 

There will be a vacation of three weeks in the Spring and 
two weeks in the Fall. The Summer term commences on the 3d 
second day in the 5ih month, and Winter term the second 2d day 
in the 11th month. 

Application for admission to the School, can be made by letter 
orotherwise. to BENJAMIN PRICE, jr., Principal. 


Post-oflice address. West Chester, Pa. 4m13 











FRIENDS’ BOOKS. 
UST PUBLISHED, Memoirs of the Life of Samuel Foth- 
ergill. Visit to the West India Islands, by G. ‘Truman, 
John Jackson and Thos, B. Longstreth. Also, an Original 





History of all the Religious Denominations at present exist- 
img in the United States. For sale by WM. D. PARRISH, 
No, 4north Fifth st. 2 doors above Market, 


sss 














CLER™?4% 1; BOARDING ACADEMY, 


vi BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- 
Cr ladelphia, on the road from Frankford to Germantown. The 
salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and 
ample accommodations, render it one of the most desirable situ- 
ations in the country. 


miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the 
influence of improper company and associates. 

The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- 
vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be 
lefi without the supervision of one of the principals. 

The Boarding department is under the particular care of the 
parents of the subscribers. 

A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly 
all the higher departments of Science. To render the natural 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will 
be given by diagrams and experiments. 

The charge ot Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. 
(payable in advance) including boarding, washing and mending, 
library, lights, fuel, &e.; and for the Languages, each $5 per qr. 
additional. Address all letters to “Clermont Academy, near 


Frankford, Pa.” 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, 
EDWIN D. BUCKMAN, 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, John H. Cavender, Samuel 
Badger, Joseph Walmsley, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 

In Germantown—Thomas F. Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor 
of Germantown Telegraph. 

In Wilmington, Del.—William Warner. 

In Salem, N. J.—Minor Harvey, Aaron B. Ivins. 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 


: Principals. 


Robert Buck- 
3m* 








eae LE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 
without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASH, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
up'in bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Pertume- 
ry, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 











SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


+r ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
I « keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Stationery, &e., to which he invites the attention of 
Schoo! Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS. 





He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; | 


among them will be found Martha Smith’s Letters, just publish- 
ed, Hicks’ Discourses, Kersey’s Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, 
The Remembrancer, Guide to True Peace, Friends’ Discipline, 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter, &c. &c. 3mo30 


AN APPRENTICE WANTED 
O learn the Houseand Sign Painting business. One from 
the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce 
st. below Second. WM. C. MURPHY. 


NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD. 
oe PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St. 
Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of 
Ann Byrd, price 31 cents 
4m6 T. E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. 


BOOKS 

reas: BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. 
Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelpia; by Baker 
& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E. M.Fulle: ,8 East Bal- 

timore street, Baltimore. 
Job Scott’s Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo, 3 00 
Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- 
ters, Memorials, Historical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- 


can Friends, &c. 12 vols 10 50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal, 1 00 
John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarged edition, 874 


Janney'’s Conversations on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- 

larged, 18mo. 374 
Philudelphia Memorials of deceesed Friends, 10 
Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo, 622 


THE FRIENDS’ WEEKLY IN2141GENCER. 


Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half 





Narratives, Diaries, and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks 


county, Pa, 3) 
Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N.Y. 50 
Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 3] 
Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey, 374 





SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK. 
ee very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 
) preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a 
few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, 
black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. 
Sold wholesale and retail, by 
WM. D. PARRISH, 


4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Life, prepared 
by a few of her particular friends. Price 374 cents. 
Also, just received, A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at 
Washington City. Price 8 cents. 3m30 
{T. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St, 





BOARDING SCHOOL 

R YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 

ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 
pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
of 50acres, withan abundance of fine fruit. ‘Chose pupils who 
have a taste for agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervale 
of theit studies, when parents desire it. 

The course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 
the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 
education; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
ny and other departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 
cial attention, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
specrmens A large and well selected Library will be open to 
the use of the students. ‘ 

In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste for 
useful knowledge as will be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
happiness in life. ; ; 

All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
tion of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
of those who may be entrusted to our care. 

The Summer Term will commence on the third Second 
day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. ‘The Winter Term will commence on 
the first Second day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
last Seventh daygin the Fourth month, Students may enter 
at any time, and without restriction asto age. __ : 

The charge for ‘l'uition, Boarding and Washing will be— 
$37 50 quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 
extra charges. SAMUEL S. GRISCOM, Principal. 
ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistant. 


REFERENCES. 

In Philadelphia—Joseph ;Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ¢ 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132;North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘¢ Springfield, N. J.—Samuel Ellis. 

‘¢ Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘<>Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘¢ Wilmington, Del.—ElisHilles. 

‘© Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who preier it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 


den. piled, 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer- 


> 


ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 


oe LE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 
' No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Market, 
Philadelphia. 

COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 
a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 
pers ; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 
Standard School Books, Blank Books, Ink, Ink Powder, 
Slates, Quills, Steel Pens, and Stationery in general, all of 
which are offered at the lowest wholesale prices. 

xX Country rags bought for cash, or in exchange forfgoods 
at cash prices. 4m20-ly 

















CLOTH STORE. 

ACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 

streets, have ju:t received a handsome assortment of Spring 
Goods, comprising in part 
French blue, black, olive and brown Cloths, 
English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
American do do do do. 
French, West of England and American black, blue and fancy 


Cassimeres. . 
English and French black satin Vestings. 


Do do black silk do 
Cashmere and fancy silk do 
Wove, figured, quilting and Marseilles do 
Buffand white cashmerette do 


Tweed Cassimeres. 

Black silk Velvets. 

Silk and worsted Serges, 

Plain white and colored fancy Linen Drills. 


| Plain and fancy Gambroons. 


Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 


ALSO, 
Mixed and Drab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Rattinets and Damasks, for Coach Trimmings. 
With a general assortment of Tailors’ Trimmines, which we 
offer for sale at reduced prices by the piece or at retail. 





THE 


Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
Is published every Seventh-day, 
At No. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 
BY CHAPMAN AND JONES. 





TERMS.—$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa— 
3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subscnp- 
tion must be given at least one month before the close of the 
year. 


Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
first,and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 











